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Wonder Questions on North America
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In what features does North America sur-
pass any other continent?

North America possesses the deepest and
grandest gorge in the world, the Grand
Canyon; the highest cataract, the falls of
the Yosemite, which drop 2,660 feet in three
leaps; the largest glacier field, found in
Alaska; the world's largest and oldest liv-
ing things, the "Big Trees" of Sequoia
Park; the only natural bridges on the
globe; the largest underground cavern,
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; the largest
body of fresh water, the Great Lakes; the
longest river system, the Missouri-
Mississippi; the largest field of radium ore,
in Utah and Colorado; the most extensive
coal fields; the most valuable silver mines;
the most productive petroleum fields.

Are the names Worth and South America
strictly accurate?

The two continents of the Western world
could appropriately be called West and
East America, for most of South America
lies east of the longitude of New Tork City,
and no part of it is as far west as Detroit.
South America lies closer to Africa than
Chicago does to San Francisco, while the
northwesternmost point of North America
is but a few miles from the Siberian shore.
If it were not for the fogs in Bering Strait
one could stand on the American coast and
see in the distance the hills of Asia. North
America is so far west that the end of the
chain of islands off Alaska reaches a point
beyond the international date line. The
quickest way for a North American to
reach the Par East is to travel westward.

If the eastern coast of North America
had been like the western, would the
history of the United States have been
written as it is?

Having only the implements and mechan-
ical inventions known before the nine-
teenth century, no people could have colon-
ized a coast country like that on the west-
ern border of the continent. From Lower
California to the Canadian border there are
but two good harbors, the estuaries of the
Sacramento and the Columbia, rivers, and
high mountains all along1 the coast rise
almost out of the sea. The Atlantic coast
of the United States twists and turns in
endless variety, forming scores of good
harbors, and it presented to the early set-
tlers from Europe an ideal country for
colonization. The mountains in the east
are not high, and are back of the great
coastal plain that was so admirable a site
for thriving cities. Nature turned the
favorable side of the continent toward the

nations best qualified to develop it. Had
conditions been reversed there probably
would have been no United States as it
exists to-day.

What size and shape had North America
in the early stages of its existence?

At the close of the earliest geological era
the principal nucleus of the continent was
a land mass occupying what now corre-
sponds to the eastern half of Canada, the
Adirondack region of New Tork and a pro-
jection southward east of the Blue Ridge.
Prom this nucleus the continent grew west-
ward by successive upheavals of the earth's
crust. The oldest mountains are the Laur-
entian Highlands of Canada; the youngest
are the lofty ranges of Southern Alaska, in
which is found Mount McKinley, the high-
est peak on the continent.

If the waters of the sea were removed,
how would the continent appear
through a gigantic telescope, viewed
from space?

If we could view the continent somewhat
as astronomers now examine the moon, we
would see a huge triangular plateau rest-
ing in a vast trough representing the ocean
bed. Around the border we would see a
continuous margin sloping toward the
depths of the basin. This is the conti-
nental shelf, the submerged part of North
America. The surface of our great plateau
would appear rough, but the tops of the
highest peaks would not be so high above
the level surface of the land as the highest
parts of the continental shelf would be
above the bottom of the trough. The West
Indies and other islands would appear like
giant mountains rising from the ocean
floor.

What are the dimensions and character
of the continental shelf?

The great fringe around North America ex-
tends southward to within 500 miles of the
equator, and probably reaches nearer than
that to the North Pole. The water cover-
ing it is 100 fathoms deep (about 600 feet).
Counting the irregularities of its border,
its circumference is about equal to that of
the earth, or 25,000 miles. It is about fifty
miles in average width, and has an area
of about 1,000,000 square miles. It is com-
posed chiefly of sediment washed from the
land, and deposits of mud and ooze, formed
by the hard parts of myriad plants and
animals living in the sea. In the northern
regions the shelf has been partially built
up by the debris carried seaward by shore
ice and icebergs.
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